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EDITORIAL 


Citizen Support of Efficient Government 


T is no more possible to have good gov- 
| ernment without continuing citizen sup- 
port than it is to have bad government 
without continuing citizen support. The dif- 
ference of course is that the 
citizens who support bad gov- 
ernment profit financially there- 
from and are more likely to be 
on the job guarding their pri- 
vate interests than are citizens 
who are working for “good gov- 
ernment” which all too fre- 
quently is but a vague ideal in 
their own minds. It is neces- 
sary, if we are to have efficient 
and effective government, to 
substitute something in place of 
the privilege, or job or patron- 
age reward which the party 
politician gets for supporting 
bad government that the aver- 
age citizen does not get for supporting good 
government. 

There are many motives which keep men 
and women working together. The chance 
for personal gain is merely one of them. If 
we substitute “pride” for “profit” as has been 
done in Cincinnati and other cities, it is per- 
fectly possible to build a citizen organiza- 
tion that will be able to defend good govern- 
ment against all comers. It is of course nec- 
essary to define what one means by “good” 
government—-I mean government that is at 
once democratic and efficient, at once respon- 
sive to public opinion and capable of trans- 
lating that opinion into administrative action 
promptly and efficiently, which means at as 
low cost as is possible, quality of service con- 
sidered. I mean government, too, that is 
weighing the social and economic effects of 
its actions and endeavoring to adjust these 
actions to serve the community interest. 

Such a government will make enemies al- 
most as fast as—fortunately not faster than 
—it v ‘ll make friends. It cannot be its own 
defender if it is to be efficient and keep poli- 
tics out of administration. Someone else must 
fight its battl——and that means a militant 


Editor's Note: Mr. Jones is editor of the National Municipal Review, secretary of the National Municipal 
lets and magazine articles on city and county government. Formerly a oo 
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citizen organization continuously alert to 
community problems and possibilities. Such 
an organization in a city with inefficient ad- 
ministration might well start out as a citi- 
zens’ council, representing all 
groups in the population in a 
mobilization of civic energy and 
intelligence to the job of con- 
structive economy. 

Even where good government 
exists, a citizens’ group must be 
constantly on the job, interpret- 
ing the government’s work to 
the public and in turn interpret- 
ing the needs of the citizenship 
to the government. 

The outstanding modern ex- 
ample of a citizens’ organization 
successful in defending efficient 
non-spoils government is, of 
course, the Cincinnati City 
Charter Committee. It is non-partisan in the 
sense of being everlastingly against the spoils 
system; it is very definitely partisan in its 
advocacy and defense of efficient government. 

Urban life has become so complex that a 
liaison agency between the public and the lo- 
cal government is almost a necessity. If ef- 
fective, this agency should—must—tepre- 
sent all groups in the community. It can 
achieve the combined purpose of keeping 
alive citizen interest in government, translat- 
ing the requirements of the community to the 
government after the demands of each special 
group have been subjected to the scrutiny 
and paring criticism of the other groups, and 
insisting upon and defending efficient and 
effective administration. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of good government as well as of 
liberty. 
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Editorial Comment 


Pride or Profit 

HE editorial in this issue, by Howard P. 

Jones, should be proclaimed from the 
housetops in every village and hamlet and 
more eSpecially in the cities. Too many citi- 
zens take for granted that “good” govern- 
ment needs no defenders. It most emphati- 
cally does, as Mr. Jones so well points out. 
All will agree on his definition of “good” 
government, but unanimity will not hold on 
the statement that it will make enemies no 
faster than it will friends. It should, ’tis true, 
but a constant whittling away of adherents 
to a program without immediate and tangible 
“profit” creates a group everlastingly active 
for a change back to the “good old days.” 
If there is no strong local organization for 
maintaining sustained citizen interest in good 
government, these self-seeking politicians— 
a minority group but well organized—are 
likely to gain control of the city hall and use 
public funds for personal gain. The citizens 
of any city easily can secure and retain good 
government if they are willing to pay the 
price through active participation in an or- 
ganization that puts pride ahead of political 
plunder. The price of good government is 
still eternal vigilance. 

* * * 

Fiddling While Cities Burn 

NE of the evil by-products of the de- 

pression is the crazy legislation imposed 
on cities by state legislatures. In spite of the 
fact that the heaviest burden of unemploy- 
ment relief has been carried by the cities 
practically all new sources of revenue are 
being tagged for either the state or federal 
treasuries. The general property tax, once 
the backbone of the city revenue system, is 
rapidly drying up because of delinquent tax 
payments, and the state legislatures, with 
characteristic rural points of view, are re- 
lieving the delinquent taxpayers quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that it is the cities that need 
relief. As a result of such hazy thinking and 
bungling action many cities actually have 
been thrown into bankruptcy or brought to 


the brink of financial insolvency. In West 
Virginia the cities are without funds for the 
operation of essential services as a result of a 
constitutional tax limitation approved by the 
voters. Then the legislature decided that the 
state, county, and school districts were to 
receive their portions of the remaining levy 
first, leaving only a small amount for the 
cities—enough to pay the municipal light 
bill in one city. But the state supreme court 
recently ruled that city debt charges are a 
first claim to revenue even though nothing 
were left for operation. As a result of this 
action many cities in West Virginia have 
been driven to such drastic expedients as 
closing the city hall and laying off all police- 
men and firemen. The city of Hinton will 
continue to operate by financing municipal 
activities through special assessments. The 
article by Hume K. Nowlan, in this issue, 
should serve as a warning to other states that 
are resorting to remedies that are more dis- 
astrous than the disease they seek to cure. 
* * * 


A Call to Service 
PENANCE and personnel problems claimed 
the chief attention of ninety-one city 
managers from twenty-eight states who, to- 
gether with two hundred other persons, at- 
tended the twentieth annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association 
in Chicago last month. President Dykstra 
sounded the keynote in his opening address 
by discussing some of the present-day prob- 
lems of city administration which included 
the relations of city and nation, the N. R. A., 
utilities, debts, revenues, and unquestionably 
the most important of all, the need for a re- 
allocation of government functions. He 
ended with an appeal to the members of the 
profession to grasp the opportunity which 
the present day offers in bringing about a 
better day for those who live in cities. Every 
public administrator will profit from a care- 
ful reading of President Dykstra’s address in 
this issue and the abstracts from 
addresses. 
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New Tasks for Public Administrators’ 


By C. A. DYKSTRA! 
City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rapid changes in government activities and relationships create new 
tasks for public administrators challenging their ability and vision; 
this larger challenge of the times was clearly outlined by Mr. 
Dykstra in his address before the city managers’ conference in Chicago. 


N one better than those engaged in 


public administration know what the 

past year has meant in the changing 
of the psychology of the public or in the re- 
arranging of our ideas about the tasks of 
government. Much that we had to say about 
the problem of government functions during 
the years just gone seems now a dim memory 
of almost forgotten phrases. . . 

I bring to you today, you who are im- 
mersed in the detail of administering cities, 
the larger challenge of the times. In no field 
is there more need for an awareness of this 
changing world of ideas and ideals. Burdens 
are being thrown upon public administrators 
which not long ago were carried as a matter 
of course on other shoulders. Rearrange- 
ments in the governmental establishment are 
being forced upon us before we can think 
through the meaning of these changes. We 
are unprepared intellectually for the things 
we face, but we are proceeding none the less 
to some sort of pragmatic solution which may 
or may not prove out in the realm of logic 
and philosophy. 

Our great need is for fundamental think- 
ing—for some profound consideration as to 
where we are and where we are going. We 
must recognize facts when we see them with- 
out the hangover of preconceived notions. 
We must cultivate the courage to meet what 
we see, to find truth where it is. Here may 
lie the path of unpopularity and vicious at- 
tack from many sources. But there is no 


*Abstract of the presidential address delivered 
at the twentieth annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in Chicago, 
September 18, 1933. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Dykstra was head of the 
department of political science, University of 
Kansas, 1909-18; secretary, City Clubs of Cleve 





way of correcting what is wrong if we close 
our eyes to evils which we apprehend. Civil- 
ization itself lies in the balance and emphat- 
ically it is worth saving. In the years to 
come when we look back to the year 1933 we 
will probably point out that an American in- 
tellectual revolution was in full swing during 
the months that the Century of Progress 
brought visitors to Chicago to view the 
changes in our civilization since 1893. But 
we must understand this tremendous move- 
ment and not be overwhelmed by it. 


New City-FEDERAL RELATIONS 


You will be asking for a bill of particulars. 
What I can give you is something of an air- 
plane view or photograph only, with a few 
landmarks thrown in for recognition. Of 
prime interest to municipal administrators 
is the new and recent relationship established 
between cities and the federal government. 
Two years ago at our Louisville conference 
when it was suggested that cities as localities 
could not meet and solve the unemployment 
and relief situation in the face of the fact that 
business and industry are organized upon a 
national basis, the thought was so novel that 
we sat up until midnight to hammer out some 
understanding of the inherent implications 
of the idea. 

We now recognize the fact that unemploy- 
ment and employment are the reverse sides 
of the same shield. Employment cannot be 
the care of employers only unless employers 


land, Chicago, and Los Angeles, successively 
from 1918 to 1926; lecturer on municipal admin 
istration, University of California at Los Angeles, 
1923-29; director of personnel and efficiency, 
department of water and power, Los Angeles, 
1926-30; and city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June, 1930 to date 
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are able to meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment and relief incident to it. Conversely, 
if the public is to bear the burden of unem- 
ployment and relief it is incumbent on public 
agencies to interest themselves in employ- 
ment or the keeping of people at work. Log- 
ically this point of view brings public author- 
ity into the field of labor and industry. Some 
method must be found of providing labor and 
incidentally purchasing power if industry is 
to sell its product. If we as individuals are 
unable to solve the problem, society through 
its representative agencies will have to at- 
tack it. The last two years have brought us 
from the position of individual city attack 
upon unemployment difficulties to a national 
attack on all fronts. Hundreds of millions 
in relief have been sent by the federal treas- 
ury into localities for the feeding and cloth- 
ing of the unemployed. 

During this same period we have witnessed 
the acceptance by voluntary social agencies 
and by public authority of the principle that 
family relief due to unemployment cannot 
be financed by the old American practice of 
voluntary aid but only by public taxation. 
Moreover, the principle has been established 
that public monies must be administered by 
public agents and not by private social or- 
ganizations. The transition to this point of 
view was gradual, natural, and no doubt 
acceptable to all concerned, but it was tre- 
mendously sudden in so far as the elapsed 
time element was concerned. To us in pub- 
lic administration it no doubt means that 
our public welfare departments will have new 
significance and a dominating place in the 
administrative set up. 

Meanwhile, the federal government in its 
need to do something about unemployment 
and relief has entered upon a new theory and 
practice. It is now promoting public works 
on a large scale, not only federal public works 
but state and municipal works as well. It has 
extended the practice of federal aid to cities. 
One hundred per cent money for local proj- 
ects is available on certain conditions. For 
many projects the federal government offers 
a direct grant of 30 per cent of the cost of 
labor and materials if only the local commu- 
nity will finance 70 per cent. But the fed- 
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eral government has gone still further. It 
proposes to loan and is loaning to cities the 
entire amount of their participation in those 
projects. It has become a buyer of municipal 
bonds and in a large sense a banker for cities. 
This is a theory and practice which if sug- 
gested at Louisville two years ago would 
have seemed chimerical and impossible un- 
der American practice. 


SALARIES AND INCREASED COosTs 


Into your minds of course comes also the 
federal program known to us as N. R. A. To 
date public authorities and public utilities 
have not been asked to submit codes or to 
come in under blanket provisions as a tem- 
porary expedient. The program has unusual 
significance. Here is an appeal to the public 
weal and to our common life rather than to 
individual self interest or some perhaps vague 
national prestige. It sets a new standard of 
ethics for private operations to which it calls 
our citizens. What must be the impact of this 
campaign upon our local governments? First 
of all, it will increase government’s costs in 
the field of purchases and contracts because 
of the very apparent price differentials. We 
have asked for new price levels and we are 
getting them. This increased cost to our tax- 
payers must be patiently explained and thor- 
oughly understood. Again we stand in dan- 
ger as public officials of being accused of 
extravagance, of not heeding the insistent de- 
mands for reductions in costs. In the second 
place, our argument for reducing the wages 
of public employees was almost universally 
the use of the fact of lowered living costs. 
While it is true that wages were reduced in 
many cases more than the reduction in liv- 
ing costs, we justified our reductions by the 
easy generalization that our employees ought 
to be glad to have any job which would keep 
them off the welfare lists. 

Our reductions in public budgets in most 
council-manager cities had to come from a 
lowering of costs for services and materials. 
Now the shoe is on the other foot. Business 
can no longer insist that public costs shall 
be reduced in the manner of private business. 
Private costs have gone up everywhere, and 
the private dollar will not buy as much as 
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it did last year. This fact applies to the pub- 
lic service also. The logic of the N.R.A. 
will drive up our public costs. Cities can- 
not lag far behind industry in restoring nor- 
mal wage standards. When the federal gov- 
ernment sets fifty cents an hour as a mini- 
mum wage standard for com- 
mon labor on municipal proj- 
ects, the city is put into the 
position of saying to its em- 
ployees: “If you are working 
for the city on a federal proj- 
ect you get one wage; if you 
work for the waste collection 
department you will get less.” 
This condition cannot last. A 
national movement to increase 
purchasing power must mean 
a return to ordinary wage 
schedules of public employees. 
We must tell the public that 
wages to whomever paid are 
wages, and the laborer on the street is a 
laborer in the same sense that is the laborer 
on a railroad section. I assume in this argu- 
ment that we are talking about actual work- 
ing employees and not political supernumer- 
aries. City managers do not defend for a 
moment overstaffed departments or the du- 
plication of effort in the public service. The 
movement for simplification of governmental 
forms and for the coordination and integra- 
tion of overlapping and duplicating political 
agencies must go on. Speed the day of con- 
stitutional amendments which make such 
things possible. 


THE PosItTIon oF Pustiic UTILITIES 


I said a moment ago that the N. R. A. 
to date has exempted both public agencies 
and the public utility organizations. Public 
utility enterprises have suffered less since 
1929 than other industries. For the most part 
they have had guaranteed rates and protected 
returns; they have had in large degree pro- 
tection against competition; and they have 
dealt in commodities which the public must 
use in this day and age. The spirit and pur- 
pose of the N. R. A. when it invades this 
field will require some determination of val- 
ues and return in these protected industries. 
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There will have to be agreement as to whether 
these companies are operating units serving 
consumers or financial institutions organized 
to evade local and state regulation in the 
interests of the holders of equities in over- 
lord companies. We are beginning to realize 
that utility costs are in a very 
real degree public costs of a 
vital public business. The pub- 
lic utility field can no longer 
be an exploitational field. The 
Insull case settled this matter 
in the public mind. Local 
operating companies will have 
to be freed to do the thing 
many of them want to do— 
serve the localities in which 
they are without the paying 
of tribute collected from their 
customers to rapacious hold- 
ing companies. It is the de- 
mand for return to holding 
companies that makes it hard for those who 
administer cities to agree upon proper valua- 
tions and operating costs. 

There is no reason why public utility en- 
terprises should not emphasize the public 
nature of their business when we are engaged 
upon a national campaign to emphasize the 
idea that all business is tinged with a public 
interest. We are trying to find rational bases 
for the determination of the costs of produc- 
tion in wheat, milk, and other commodities. 
Logic will compel us to do this in the utility 
field. And singe the consumer pays to our 
utilities for their services sums comparable 
to those he pays for all of his public serv- 
ices, he is going to demand an accounting 
from utility concerns such as he asks from 
his government. 


Dest SERVICE AND OPERATING EXPENSES 


Since we last met we have heard much 
about the municipal debt situation. Many 
cities have defaulted on their bonds and 
those which have not have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to operate the regular services 
because such a large percentage of the reg- 
ular revenues collected must be applied to 
debt service. Here is a real nut to crack. 

One reason for this difficulty lies in the fact 
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that taxes have not been collected. Taxpay- 
ers in many cases have been unable to pay. 
In other cases they have “struck,” refusing 
to pay in the hope that they might compro- 
mise later. In part this attitude flows from 
the attack made on a national scale upon all 
government agencies—the picturing of gov- 
ernment as a leech taking the life blood from 
its citizens. In part it has grown out of the 
realization that taxes paid will go in large 
part to bondholders instead of into local serv- 
ices. Moreover, these bonds with the chang- 
ing value of the dollar now represent a much 
larger debt than they used to. And so we 
are in the throes of a discussion on debt scal- 
ing and even repudiation. This is a problem 
with which we must deal, but it is one which 
baffles us in our individual cities. For it 
touches problems of national and interna- 
tional significance and importance. And so 
while in the field of private debts and inter- 
national obligations there seem to be methods 
of accommodation, we in many cities face 
the problem almost hopelessly, unless by ne- 
gotiation we are able to cut the interest rates 
or refund with the cooperation of bondhold- 
ers. 

Public administrators in many cases have 
to make the choice as to whether payments 
shall be made to creditors or governmental 
services shall be curtailed. If the latter then 
we must decide which services shall suf- 
fer. By which solution will less social dam- 
age be inflicted? The future consequences of 
either policy must be faced frankly. We can- 
not hesitate to bring such questions into the 
open. Too much depends on finding a just 
solution for the problem. 

The question of tax collection remains, 
nevertheless. Fair and honestly laid taxes 
must be collected rigorously and impartially 
or government will break down. We will go 
the way of the laggard or he must be brought 
to book. Laxity of collectors and favoritism 
have played their part in tax delinquency, 
but in all fairness we must recognize also that 
the lack of confidence in the methods of 
public expenditure has played its part. There- 
fore, when we insist upon the payment of 
taxes, let us be able to assure the taxpayer 
that his dollar will be well spent. . . 
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REALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS 

Everywhere we have had reduced valua- 
tions and the movement for legal maximum 
rates is in full swing. New taxes of many 
kinds are being put into operation. In this 
situation the city is in the jaws of the nut 
cracker. The new taxes are being put into 
practice to provide monies for the state and 
federal governments. The old tax revenues 
upon which local governments depended are 
being reduced materially. Now that liquor 
taxes are returning they seem headed for the 
state and national capitals instead of for 
city treasuries. The result of this shifting 
means dire need to many cities. What must 
come is some fundamental study of taxation 
in general; and in particular an investiga- 
tion into the resources and functions of gov- 
ernment on all levels. What we ask for is a 
federal commission of inquiry to tell us what 
tasks might well be undertaken by the vari- 
ous jurisdictions and how best they may be 
financed. At this moment we have confusion 
and conflict, overlapping tax jurisdictions and 
duplicating governmental machinery. The 
times call for a reallocation of public func- 
tions and a sensible scheme for their financ- 
ing. By all means let us find out what pub- 
lic authority is doing or ought to do, and then 
let us set up a revenue system which will 
adequately finance these services. This must 
be done on a national scale by a representa- 
tive commission with sufficient prestige to 
swing our governments into a reasonable so- 
lution of the tangle. 

Some such reorganization of our functional 
units and our tax allocations is vital to local 
government for we are caught between the 
millstones of declining revenues and the 
demand for lower governmental costs in 
local areas. Meanwhile, more and more serv- 
ices are demanded by the citizens of local 
government, and speaking in generalities, it 
is the local government which must bear the 
burden of the increasing complexity of mod- 
ern life. When people live in close proxim- 
ity, the demands upon society increase in 
ever accelerating ratios. . . 

It must be clear that unless life in our 
cities is to result in chaos we shall have to 
meet the problem of revenue allocation with- 
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out equivocation or evasion. The city man- 
ager must present all the facts to the repre- 
sentative body which employs him. 

There must be some conclusion even to 
a presidential address. I have touched in 
fragmentary fashion some of the phenom- 
ena of the day which have impacts upon mu- 
nicipal administration—the relations of city 
and nation, the N. R. A., utilities, debts, 
revenues, and the need for the reallocation 
of government functions. Governmental in- 
stitutions have always been molded to fit the 
demands made upon government, and we 
must stand prepared to make the accommo- 
dations which time requires, The lesson 
should be plain to all of us. 

We are members of a profession which has 
unusual opportunity along with unescapable 
responsibility in these days. Never was there 
such a need for competent direction of our 
common life and as a corollary never such a 
need for non-political and non-partisan ad- 
ministration of our common policies. There 
must be no room in the city manager profes- 
sion for self-seeking or for political prefer- 
ment. Ours is the task of doing the day to 
day city housekeeping in workmanlike fash- 


ion, and the careful, painstaking planning for 
a better life in our cities. We must cultivate 
the method of the scientist and the proph- 
etic qualities of those who see visions. 
“Where there is no vision the people perish” 
is as true as the day when first uttered. 
There can be no place for smugness among 
us. We are not the elect of the earth; we are 
the willing, humble workers in a great cause— 
one of the agencies of popular government. 
We dare not be routineers, following our noses 
in shortsighted manipulation of the squirrel 
cage. Our business is not only with sewer 
gases and pavement ingredients. We must 
breathe the pure air of the mountain tops; 
we need to see our landscape from the heights; 
all that concerns mankind has importance for 
us. The call of the hour is for men—not men 
of destiny—but men who serve and delight in 
serving. Never was the harvest so ripe and 
never the need greater for those who will help 
in the harvest field. To this larger and more 
inspired service I call city managers wher- 
ever they work. I adjure you to accept the 
challenge of a new and finer day. I bid you 
welcome to our fold all those who see the 
vision and are ready to enlist in our ranks. 


Taxes Pay for Essential Services’ 


H. A. YANCEY} 
City Manager, Petersburg, Virginia 


A serious curtailment in expenditures for any essential government 
service is likely to bring an increase in other costs or affect the 
health and welfare of the citizens, or both, according to Mr. Yancey. 


HE payment of taxes may properly be 
termed a most highly developed plan of 
co-operative buying. It is obviously im- 
possible for citizens to buy individually the 
benefits secured through the payment of 
taxes. Such a process would be too expensive 
because there are few people rich enough to 
purchase the community services and benefits 
offered by government. Through cooper- 
*Abstract of a radio address delivered recently 
over WRVA, Richmond, Virginia, on a radio 


series sponsored by the League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities 


ative purchasing, however, these many serv- 
ices are provided at a cost within the average 
individual’s ability to pay. 

Among the many public services rendered 
by the average municipality are paved streets, 
sewers, street lighting, police and fire pro- 
tection, schools, libraries, public health serv- 
ices, public welfare work, refuse collection, 


1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Yancey was city engi- 
neer of Charlottesville, Virginia, 1922 to 1925; 
city manager of Charlottesville, September, 1925, 
to February, 1932; and since 1932, city manager 
of Petersburg, Virginia. 
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parks, playgrounds, inspections to insure 
safety in private construction, and the in- 
spection of plumbing and drainage, as well 
as numerous other activities. These services 
have grown to be so much a part of the 
daily life of the average citizen that he takes 
them as a matter of course, 
often failing to realize the im- 
portant part they have played 
in his happiness and welfare, 
and rarely relating their costs 
to his annual bill for taxes. It 
is true that the tax bill repre- 
sents a forced purchase while 
all other purchases are optional. 
It is of little consequence 
whether or not a neighbor pur- 
chases gas and electricity or has 
a telephone, yet it is of vital 
consequence if he does not buy 
sewer service, fire protection, 
garbage removal, and the other 
necessary services purchased 
through the tax bill. The average taxpayer 
will find it interesting to compare his annual 
tax bill with the total annual cost of his gas, 
telephone, and electric services. 

These municipal services are carried on by 
employees who, according to the belief of 
some people, are paid exorbitant salaries. 
As a matter of fact almost every city has cut 
salaries once, twice, or even three times. In 
general, governmental employees are not re- 
ceiving salaries any higher than are being 
paid to employees in other lines of endeavor 
for similar services. In making reductions 
in municipal salaries it should be borne in 
mind that the salaries of municipal employees 
were not increased at the same rate as sal- 
aries in business during the period prior to 
1929. 

Another erroneous idea that many citizens 
have is that anyone is qualified to fill the 
position of city manager, chief of police, chief 
of the fire department, or any other city po- 
sition which might become vacant. Such citi- 
zens need to be informed of the technical na- 
ture of municipal administration and that 
certain training or experience is essential. A 
mistake on the part of the average private 
employee may result in a loss to his employer, 


H. A. 





YANCEY 





[October 


while a mistake on the part of a police of- 
ficer, a fireman, or a building inspector may 
result in serious loss of life and property. 
This distinction is generally overlooked by 
most people. 

Government has expanded to meet the re- 
quirements of large numbers of 
people concentrated within 
small areas. It has come to the 
rescue of industry which has ex- 
perienced a decided curtailment 
during the depression and there- 
fore has been able to cut ex- 
penses and throw on the gov- 
ernment the huge task of caring 
for the unemployed. There are 
many other government activi- 
ties for which expenditures can- 
not be reduced without dire 
consequences. For example, 
there are over 650,000 miles of 
improved highway in the United 
States, constructed at govern- 
ment expense, over which pass motor-driven 
vehicles valued at $16,200,000,000. You may 
disapprove of these institutions, but they are 
here and they constitute a problem with 
which government must cope because it can- 
not sidestep the obligation. Were there no 
automobiles, there would be no need for state 
police, and the local police forces could be 
materially reduced. The slump in business 
has caused a reduction in the sale of new 
automobiles, but the old cars still in opera- 
tion are more dangerous than new vehicles 
and present an even greater problem for 
government. 

There are many examples of this nature. 
For instance, railways cut off trains and 
close stations primarily because the traffic 
load of former days has fallen off. The rail- 
way problem would be multiplied, instead of 
simplified, if in the face of these reductions 
they were forced to care for additional traf- 
fic. Yet this is just the situation that now 
faces many cities that are required to furnish 
increased services from greatly curtailed in- 
come. 

There is much organized activity calling 
for drastic tax reduction. In some quarters 
reduction at any cost has almost become a 
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slogan. Blind criticism, based only on opin- 
ions founded on hearsay and not on facts, will 
not serve a constructive purpose and may 
result in increased costs. When a citizen 
asks for a reduction in taxes and speaks of 
the non-essentials of government he should 
be prepared to state definitely what con- 
stitutes a non-essential and specifically what 
services now being rendered by his govern- 
ment he is willing to dispense with or cur- 
tail. 

To eliminate or to reduce drastically any 
essential governmental activity may effect 
a reduction in local tax rates, but it may also 
result in a loss to the general public that 
will be many times greater than the amount 


paid in taxes. For instance, the possibility 
of increased insurance rates by reason of 
drastically curtailed fire department budgets 
furnishes a striking example of what may 
happen. The writer does not intend to im- 
ply that the cost of government cannot be 
reduced—it is being reduced and will con- 
tinue to be for some time to come—but cau- 
tion and good judgment must be exercised 
in the application of economy measures. 
The vast majority of those engaged in gov- 
ernmental activities are eager to bring order 
out of chaos and relief from the present 
strained condition. The ultimate success of 
their efforts will depend upon the continued 
help and support of the intelligent taxpayer. 


Highlights of City Managers’ Conference’ 


Excerpts from addresses given at the twentieth annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in Chicago, September 18 to 20. 


U* LESS city managers are more willing 
to take into their organization for a 
short time a young man who has had uni- 
versity training in public administration and 
who wishes to enter the profession, I fear we 
are going to be faced some day with the fact 
that there are not enough qualified men to 
meet the demand for trained city managers. 
It seems to me that members of the Associa- 
tion have a definite obligation to their pro- 
fession to help young men obtain their train- 
ing and actually to get into the field.—C. A. 
Harrell, city manager, Binghamton, New 
York. 


E have not even started to recruit com- 

petent public personnel. We have, or 
think we have, the finest educational system 
in the world. At least it costs the most 
money. . . We maintain many institutions of 
higher education to train men for all of the 
more important professions. Yet no director 
of vocational guidance ever advised a bright 





*The complete proceedings of the conference 
will appear in the 1934 City Manager Yearbook 
to be published by the Association early in 1934. 


high school boy to seek a career in public 
service. No mayor at a high school com- 
mencement has ever urged his audience to 
serve professionally the public that had paid 
for its education, and to serve it in perhaps 
the greatest single business in America—that 
of government. . . And those few college 
students who do elect public service as a 
career knock pathetically at gates of firmer 
iron than Carlyle ever ascribed to the Bas- 
tille. How many young college students have 
you taken as apprentice city managers, and 
why not?—Lent D. Upson, director, Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. 


HE states receive the bulk of their funds 

by impinging upon locally administered 
taxes. The need of the hour is the reversal 
of the tendency, in having the state, which is 
the more effective unit of tax administration, 
collect and share its revenues with the local 
government. There is the hope, it seems to 
me, of the city for the future. But we dare 
not stop there; just as it is more effective 
for the state to collect revenues for the local 
governments, so it is more effective for the 
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federal government to collect taxes for both 
state and local governments. What is needed 
is an integrated tax system, a single revenue 
system for this country which is a single eco- 
nomic and cultural unit, a single system 
maintained under the control of the national 
government with division of yield with the 
other agencies.—Simeon E. Leland, member, 
Illinois State Tax Commission. 


ITIES are coming more and more to the 

use of a “cash position” statement, or 
as it is sometimes called, a cash income and 
outgo statement. It is not sufficient to for- 
mulate a budget for the fiscal year, however 
detailed and adequate it may be . . . the ex- 
ecutive is confronted with cash requirements 
not for a year, but from month to month, 
and, indeed, from day to day. The estimates 
of revenues for the year may be sound, but 
their accrual and realization in cash may be 
postponed much beyond the day that pay- 
rolls or interest coupons are due, and the 
problem is how to meet these expenditure 
requirements.—C. E. Rightor, former city 
controller, Detroit, Michigan. 


| ae not see how we can get city councils 

to appoint competent managers merely 
by inserting in city charters specific provi- 
sions of law and enforcing them in the courts, 
nor can we prevent the removal of desirable 
and competent executives by any provision 
of law. . . We must come to a general under- 
standing in the United States that the man- 
agement of public business calls for training 
and experience as much as the management 
of any other business.—A. R. Hatton, pro- 
fessor of political science, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


[* my opinion nothing is clearer than the 

fact that the council-manager system has 
proved sufficiently elastic to cope with times 
of adversity as it expressed itself in times of 
prosperity. . . I think you have not yet 
reached zero in the depression. . . I wonder 
what could be done to make it quite clear 
that a city council in enforcing an economy 
campaign is adopting a policy for which it 
should take the responsibility, rather than 





| October 


the city manager. . . Has not the time come 
for doing everything that can be done to 
eliminate separate park boards, separate 
drainage districts, separate everything, and 
put the whole of the welfare of the citizens 
of your cities under one representative body 
and in the hands of one competent adminis- 
trator?—Arthur Collins, adviser on local 
government, London, England. 


MERICAN cities are affected almost 
daily by what Washington is doing. With 
one exception, every piece of legislation en- 
acted at the last session of Congress had 
some effect upon municipal government. . . I 
make a plea for the support of organizations 
such as state leagues of municipalities and 
other organizations which are trying to im- 
press Washington with the fact that over 
two-thirds of the people of the United States 
live in American cities. Unless we do make 
some progress, my own prediction is that 
much legislation to be considered at the com- 
ing session of Congress will not be suited to 
the needs and interests of municipal govern- 
ment.—Paul V. Betters, executive director, 
American Municipal Association. 


HE so-called civil service examinations 

are practically without predicted value. 
. . With certain exceptions they seem to be 
nothing more than the beating of the tom- 
toms. . . For example, the intelligence of 
police officers on the force has been measured 
on a fairly large scale. . . Almost invariably 
when the acid test was made, we got results 
which led us to the conclusion that perhaps 
we are on the wrong track.—Fred Telford, 
director, Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration. 


[HE problem of unemployment relief is 

going to confront the federal govern- 
ment, states, and cities for a number of years 
to come. . . The problem of relief adminis- 
tration is like any other administrative prob- 
lem, namely, a problem of getting competent. 
trained personnel to do the work. . . I think 
you should have work relief, first to the ex- 
tent that you have persons capable of doing 
that kind of work; secondly, that you have 
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worthwhile projects that need to be done; 
and thirdly, that you pay cash to those who 
work on these projects——Frank Bane, di- 
rector, American Public Welfare Association. 


T° keep local taxes down seems to be the 

very greatest possible mistake. That is 
not what you want; that is narrowminded- 
ness. What you want is to see that the citi- 
zens get proper value for the money expended 
on their local government. . . Farsightedness 
on the part of local officials is an ideal worth 
striving for. Planning requires boldness on 
the part of administrators. You want to see 
farther than your annual budget, you want 
to see, for example, what effect the plan of 
paying-as-you-go or of borrowing is going to 
have on the happiness of your citizens and 
the financial position of your city——G. Mon- 
tagu Harris, vice-president, International 
Union of Local Authorities, England. 


HE extension courses in municipal ad- 

ministration offered by the Association 
are designed to be of especial value to city 
managers on the job. Members should avail 
themselves of this opportunity to improve 
their professional qualifications at low cost 
and without interference with their regular 
duties. City managers definitely owe it to 
themselves and to their communities to make 
the fullest possible use of the advantages 
thus placed at their disposal by their pro- 
fessional organization——-A. J. Koenig, city 
manager, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


F a city manager is to keep abreast of 

administrative practices and methods, I 
would suggest that he keep in touch with the 
activities of his own organization and of cer- 
tain other organizations in the field of public 
administration, see that his department heads 
keep in touch with their several professional 
organizations, and see to it that he himself 
reads as widely as possible in the general field 
of administration. When I was the city man- 
ager of Knoxville, I was a regular subscriber 
to thirty-two magazines on municipal prob- 
lems. I marked those articles which seemed 
significant and routed them to the depart- 


ment heads concerned with that particular 
activity —Louis Brownlow, director, Public 
Administration Clearing House. 


HAVE a feeling that city councils and 

mayors have been quite willing to allow 
the managers to assume the load of deciding 
on the method of cutting salaries of police 
and firemen and that other decisions in re- 
gard to public policy and welfare have been 
in some way brought into the public mind of 
the community as the manager’s decision and 
have been his load. That, I think, is unfor- 
tunate. It seems to me it pushes the manager 
very definitely into the position which a 
mayor ought to occupy. . . Events of the 
next two years may force managers even 
more into taking the load of public respon- 
sibility, but I personally hope that our mu- 
nicipal affairs will rapidly reach such a posi- 
tion that managers can do the job for which 
primarily they are selected—Leonard D. 
White, professor of public administration, 
The University of Chicago. 


I N considering the revenue system, we must 

be certain that our publicly owned util- 
ities are entirely self-supporting in every 
respect, that special municipal services are 
paid for by the people who benefit from them, 
and that the tax collection period is adjusted 
to the fiscal year in order to eliminate the 
necessity of short-term borrowing. To waive 
or cancel tax penalties and tax sales may 
increase collections now but will likely have 
a bad effect on future collections by encour- 
aging those who used to pay promptly to 
delay their payments in the hope of getting 
extensions of time-—Carl H. Chatters, ex- 
ecutive director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. 


i order to encourage the appointment of 

competent men as city managers, the 
Association might well prepare a pamphlet 
to send to city councils seeking a manager, 
in which could be set forth a suggested pro- 
cedure in obtaining a qualified manager.— 
John B. Blandford, Jr., director of safety, 
Cincinnati. 
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Tax Assessments During a Depression’ 


By JOHN A. ZANGERLE! 


County Auditor, Cuyahoga County, Ohio 


What information should the assessor require of complaining taxpayers? 


Are estimates of self-styled appraisal engineers competent? 


These and 


other important questions are answered in this article by Mr. Zangerle. 


HE most drastic fall of real estate values 
a weer recorded in history within the space 

of five years has now placed upon the 
assessing or reviewing bodies an unusually 
difficult burden. No matter how fast the 
assessor has reduced values, apparently he 
has not reduced commensurately with the fall 
as indicated by a few scattered sales, mostly 
stress or forced. An assessment made in a 
given year seems heinous to the taxpayer 
when payable six, twelve, or eighteen months 
thereafter—a taxpayer who has perhaps lost 
his income from the property, perhaps lost 
his job, perhaps lost any market for his prop- 
erty. 

How is the assessor or reviewing body to 
meet complaints filed or heard in cases long 
after the date as of which the original assess- 
ment was fixed? Manifestly, the assessment 
of the complainant’s property cannot be re- 
duced to the market conditions of the hour. 
In the next place, if it should be reduced for 
the complainant, serious discrimination would 
be involved against those who had not com- 
plained, assuming a uniform system of assess- 
ment prevails. In the third place, it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that values, not 
only of the different class of real estate but 
also of tangible personal property have de- 
clined more or less uniformly from common 
national and international causes. Under 
these circumstances it becomes evident that 
the assessor must resort to every defense that 
is legally available to him if he would not in- 


*An address delivered at the twentieth annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association in Chicago, September 20, 1933. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Zangerle has been county 
auditor and assessor of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
since 1912. He is a former member of Cleveland 
Board of Education; honorary president, Ohio 


directly further burden the great majority of 
taxpayers who feel their burden quite as much 
but accept it as a painful and patriotic duty 
in these days of war against poverty, hunger, 
and depression. 


BURDEN OF PROOF ON TAXPAYER 

In order then to protect the great body 
of uncomplaining taxpayers, the assessor 
should insist that the complaining taxpayer 
assume the burden of proof in establishing a 
present value of the property. The assessor's 
viewpoint of value is reflected in the assess- 
ment and under the law that this must stand 
until it is overcome by clear and convincing 
evidence of its true value or because of the 
fraud, actual or constructive, of the assessor 
in discriminating against complainant’s prop- 
erty.? Secondly, the taxpayer should support 
his alleged value by testimony of sales, leases, 
transactions, rentals, asking prices, etc., pre- 
vailing during the years prior to the effective 
date of the assessment. Thirdly, a statement 
showing net earnings of the particular prop- 
erty complained of for a period of years 
should be submitted to the end that the asses- 
sor may compare the rise or fall of the various 
component elements of income and expendi- 
ture and may capitalize the net income as one 
factor of value. The assessor or board of re- 
vision should exclude inordinate or unusual 
expenditures or those representing capital in- 
vestment. Fourth, the structural deprecia- 
tion taken should be based on the assessor’s 


Tax Association; member of Model Plan of 
Taxation Committee, National Tax Association ; 
author of Principles of Real Estate Appraising, 
Ist edition, 1924, 2nd edition, 1927; and of sixty 
five pamphlets dealing with taxation. 

2See Metropolitan Edison Company Appeal, 
307 Pa. 401, Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
decided May 9, 1932 
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valuation of the building, not on the owner’s 
cost. The owner’s present value should be 
compared with that recited by him in his fed- 
eral income tax return. Fifth, the amount and 
details of insurance should be furnished. 
Sixth, the original purchase cost of the prem- 
ises, the actual cost of the build- 
ing originally, the amount of 
the mortgage, second mortgage 
or third mortgage on the prop- 
erty together with the name of 
the mortgagee, the amounts 
paid thereon and whether it is 
in default for any installment 
of interest—are all very impor- 
tant bits of evidence and should 
be furnished by the complain- 
ant. Seventh, the wide-awake 
assessor will insist on a copy of 
the federal income tax return as 
well as representations of value 
to the mortgagee made at the 
time of securing the loan. 

The owner should furnish a copy of his 
balance sheet to the end that the taxpayer’s 
formal statements of value to the stockhold- 
ers, directors, bankers and to the public do 
not belie the statements of value to the assess- 
ing authorities. Such balance sheet of course 
should be of a date prior to the effective date 
of the assessment. The complainant’s state- 
ment of present value for tax reduction pur- 
poses should not preponderate as against 
the sober, formal book statements of value. 
In the absence of other evidence the prop- 
erty owner should be estopped from deny- 
ing the book value as of the date of his fiscal 
year. 

Blanks should be provided for complaining 
property owners wherein they take oath as to 
the foregoing details, as to the original cost 
of the building, as to whether it is and was 
offered for sale, as to the price offered at, 
with whom and when. If advertised for sale, 
a copy of the ad should be filed. Such state- 
ment should authorize the assessor to call 
on the agent for confirmation of such state- 
ment. Affiant should also set forth in writ- 
ing any transaction, lease, sale, or appraisal 
effected prior to the date of the assessment 
on which he relies for supporting evidence. 
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Complainants should be cautioned that com- 
plaints are public records, that statements 
therein may be used against them by pur- 
chasers or bankers in condemnation proceed- 
ings or by insurance companies in case of fire 
loss. This will tend to make statements more 
accurate and reliable. 
Complaint that the property 
is assessed higher than another 
specific property should not be 
heard unless the value of the 
other property is admitted, for, 
if not, will it not be equally as 
difficult to prove the value of 
the other property as it is to 
prove the value of that in ques- 
tion? Besides, even should 
other similar property be as- 
sessed at less than its true value, 
this would not in and of itself 
entitle plaintiff to relief.® 


BuILDING ASSESSMENTS 


A very common cause of attack on a build- 
ing assessment is the allegation that the “pres- 
ent” cost of reconstruction is much less than, 
for example, a year or a year and a half ago 
when the assessment may have been originally 
fixed. The assessor must be on his guard in 
this respect. For example, if a building was 
appraised as of April, 1932 it is irrelevant 
and improper to consider the reproduction 
cost in the Summer of 1933. Indeed, if it is 
a large building the cost in the month of as- 
sessment, that is in April, 1932, would not 
be a proper comparison, for all large build- 
ings take six months to a year or more to con- 
struct. It cannot be assumed that a building 
can be designed, contracts let, and constructed 
on a tax lien or assessing date. It takes some 
time to erect the structure and therefore the 
cost at the time of letting the contract, per- 
haps six months or a year before, would more 
nearly indicate the cost than a theoretical 
cost on a tax lien or assessing date. 

Building contractors not only testify as to 
the present post-assessment cost but as a rule 


3 Potter vs. O’Brien, 27 O. C. C. (N.S.) 577; 
National Bank vs. Kimball, 103 U. S. 732; Wag- 
oner vs. Loomis, 37 O. S. 571; People ex rel 
Szerlip vs. Goldfogle, 239 N. Y. Supp. 210 
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their testimony is tainted by the purpose of 
reducing the assessments and is therefore 
exaggerated. To illustrate this point let us 
say that the question of assessment as of 
April, 1932 is before the assessor or review- 
ing board in July, 1933. The building cost 
index, all types, according to the Associated 
General Contractors of America in an article 
in the Survey of Current Business, issued 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, was 100 for 1913. The index base of 
cost for each of the ten years prior to 1931 
was approximately 200, for March, 1931 it 
was 199, for March, 1932 it was 183, and for 
March, 1933, 163. Experts will therefore 
contend for the 163 index cost, instead of 
the index cost of 183 prevailing at the time of 
the assessment, or 196 the average for 1931 
when building contracts must have been let 
and the building constructed. Compare this 
average for 1931, viz. 196 with 200, an aver- 
age for several years theretofore, and you 
will note a drop of but four points or 2 per 
cent for the 1931 average as compared with 
five years’ average theretofore, in contrast 
to almost forty points, or 20 per cent, fall 
testified to by such special pleaders. 

Many managers of office buildings, depart- 
ment stores, theatres, hotels, and apartments 
are most persistently attacking assessments 
for obsolescence on the ground of excess facil- 
ities. That is to say, the great amount of va- 
cancies or lack of business indicate excess 
space devoted to theatre, or hotel, or office 
purposes, and so on. Industrialists having 
few, if any, orders contend their plant is 
unnecessarily large and therefore an economic 
waste. Assessors need to be on their guard in 
this respect. The assessor certainly cannot 
give special heed to this. This condition, 
prior to our new deal, was general and in- 
volved general depreciation, not special. It 
should be reflected in lower values generally 
and not merely in complaint cases. There 
are, of course, cases where such unusual con- 
ditions prevail or are peculiar to the business 
and must be given consideration. 

The severity of the present depression, de- 
cline of the real estate values, and difficulty 
of proving the value of real estate have 
brought into the field a large group of self- 
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styled appraisal engineers who bore in under 
existing assessments by attempting to show 
the reproductive cost of buildings. They have 
neither bought nor sold nor constructed 
buildings of the type they testify to. As a rule 
they know of no sales of similar buildings. 
They make an estimate of the qualities, quan- 
tities, and prices of the thousand or more com- 
ponent parts of the building. The prices of 
material they obtain from price lists of build- 
ing supply companies, the price of labor is 
obtained by correspondence, the quantity of 
labor involved in the construction is their 
best guess. Such a value, arrived at by such 
devious processes, can never be regarded as 
satisfactory evidence. The assessor should 
mark that the estimates, if too low, will in- 
volve the estimator in no liability as would be 
the case of an underestimate by a building 
contractor. Nor is there any duty on his part 
to appraise other similar nearby buildings 
and to reconcile his proposed value with the 
other building values. 

But even if the estimate enjoyed unusual 
credibility, we know that estimates by rep- 
utable contractors vary greatly, perhaps 30 
to 40 per cent. We do not know whether the 
estimator for tax reduction purposes has fig- 
ured the necessary quantities or qualities of 
material, whether a contractor’s profit is in- 
cluded, whether ordinary risks and losses by 
the contractor were included, whether an ad- 
equate amount of labor and a proper cost per 
hour have been employed. 

Such estimators frequently charge rates of 
physical and economic depreciation far in ex- 
cess of depreciation allowed by federal and 
State authorities and which belie the usual 
experiences. Office buildings, for example, 
are given a life expectancy of thirty-three 
years and 3 per cent per annum depreciation 
when we know of many such structures in 
excellent physical condition producing little 
less rent than new ones which in the appraisal 
engineer’s opinion should be charged off as 
worthless. When appraisal engineers insist 
on presenting such cost of reproduction they 
should submit their worksheets, indicating 
quantities, qualities, cost of material and 
labor of each of the thousands of items going 
into a structure under question—in other 
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words, the assessor should look behind the 
scenes. 


ARE THE ESTIMATES COMPETENT? 


Even if such estimates were accurate and 
reliable, are they competent? This is very 
doubtful, especially where the improved prop- 
erty has a market value. However that may 
be, such testimony is certainly not conclusive 
of the value of the building.* First, there is 
such great variation in the estimated costs 
and contrary evidence is merely a question of 
paying the price for the evidence. Second, 
evidence even of original cost is seldom com- 
petent in a court of law.’ In Commercial 
Realty Company vs. State, 96 So. 906, being 
a case in the state of Alabama involving the 
valuation of a theatre, the court held that re- 
production cost of the building was inadmis- 
sible where the building was used for com- 
mercial gainful purposes and had a market 
value.® If the original cost be incompetent, 
what weight should attach to evidence of 
irresponsible opinion of present costs? Third, 
cost or reproductive cost at best is only one 
of the many factors to be considered in ar- 
riving at the value of improved property, 7. e. 
land and improvements. Net income, man- 
agement, sales price, offerings, insurance, 
book value, asking price, prospects, zoning 
ordinances, restrictions of adjacent and in- 
stant property, amount of mortgage, prop- 
erty owner’s expert appraisals, reproduction 
value of building plus cost of similar land 
and many other involved factors, some per- 
haps of far greater importance and weight, 
must be considered. Ali relevant facts must 
be considered in forming a judgment of 
value.’ 


Cost oF PRODUCTION 


The courts in some cases hold that evidence 
of the cost of reproduction is incompetent un- 
der any circumstances.* In the words of 
the court in the Metropolitan Edison Com- 


4See People ex rel. N.Y. C. & H.R. R. Co. 
vs. Hanking, 152 App. Div. 488, (1912); People 
ex rel Hudson & M. R. Co. vs. Tax Commission, 
143 App. Div. 26, 40 (1911) ; People ex rel N. Y 
) & W. R’y Co. vs. Shaw, 143 App. Div. 811 
(1911) 


‘See Cincinnati vs 


Eversman, 4 O. L. R. 140. 


pany Appeal Case: 

. . . Such piecemeal factors (cost of repro- 
duction) fail to take into account, inter alia the 
relative weight to be given to them severally as 
respects the particular property; the character 
of the work done and materials furnished in the 
construction of the building; its present condi- 
tion of repair or disrepair; the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of its location for use as a commercial 
office building; its modernity and adaptability 
for that purpose; the likelihood of competition 
with other and better buildings; and whether the 
property itself, and the neighborhood in which 
it is situated, are likely to increase or decrease 
in value. In a particular property there may be 
other matters of importance to be considered, 
but at least those above stated, as well as the 
ones referred to by appellant, were factors to 
be taken into account, and the witness—not the 
court—should, in the first instance, determine, 
and be prepared to testify what weight should 
be given to them. 

Where, nevertheless, a real estate expert 
testifies as to the reproductive cost of a build- 
ing based on the cost of similar completed 
buildings of known cost rather than on the 
basis of estimated quantities and prices of 
component parts, the witness should be cross- 
examined as to the details of his information. 
Generally he has little knowledge as to the 
cost of actual structures, or necessary knowl- 
edge to compare such structures. His knowl- 
edge of recent transactions of sales or leases 
to establish a value of the real estate as a 
whole will be found to be even more deficient 
than his knowledge of value of component 
parts of an improvement. 


OTHER COMPLAINTS ON ASSESSMENT 

Many property owners are insisting on a 
valuation based on last year’s income only; 
in other cases they seek a valuation based 
on the present or subsequent year’s income. 
This, of course, is contrary to law in states 
where property is required to be appraised at 
its salable or true or market or similar value. 
Such value can never be predicated on net in- 
come only and much less on a single year’s 





® See also State ex rel Gisholt Machine Com 
pany vs. Norsman, 168 Wisc. 442; 169 N. W. 429. 

7 See Simpson vs. Shepherd, 230 VU. S. 358. 

8 See Metropolitan Edison Appeal Case, 307 
Pa. 401; McSorley vs. Avalon Borough School 
District, 291 Pa. 252, 254; 139 A. 848; Westmore- 
land Chemical & Color Company vs. Public Serv- 
ice Commission, 293 Pa. 326; 142 A. 867 
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performance. Property owners must bear in 
mind even if improved property enjoys no 
present income that property having any 
value at all must nevertheless contribute to 
public expense. Are the states not taxing 
many public utilities although no present net 
revenue may be realized? Do states not 
still retain a property tax on billions of dol- 
lars of unproductive bonds, mortgages, cred- 
its, and stocks? Do not millions of taxpay- 
ers still pay on vacant land which has no 
present income, much of it having no pros- 
pect for early use? 

Another frequent indictment against as- 
sessments is that the improvement is a single 
purpose building and should be depreciated 
accordingly. A residence may have been con- 
structed at a cost of $100,000 but its eco- 
nomic value is claimed to be $50,000 because 
it reflects the idiosyncrasies of the owner. A 
very ornamental theatre or hotel or office 
building is claimed to have been erected as 
a monument to the city. We assessors are 
inclined to the adequacy of this plea in cases 
where the unusual features are apparent. Yet 
we must be on our guard. Who can tell the 
economic value of ornamentation beyond the 
standard structure and standard specifica- 
tions? What ornamentation is unusual? Is 
it really uneconomic? If so, why was it thus 
constructed? While there are undoubtedly 
complaints justified on this ground, general 
surrender to this argument would open the 
door to the impeachment of the most high- 
class improvements, leaving standard struc- 
tures to bear an increased burden. The halls 
are too wide, the rooms too large or too small, 
the wainscotting of marble, the marble too 
good or too high, the ceilings unnecessarily 
high, the outside walls of ornamental stone, 
and thousands of similar causes for reduc- 
tion to a standard could be urged. It seems 
reasonable, however, that the owner should 
not be allowed to challenge his improvement 
as economically unsound in whole or in part 
within the year of its construction. Increas- 
ingly, as years go by, it may have greater ten- 
ability, but in the year of construction the 
assessor will accept the owner’s admission of 
its sound and economic value as fixed by the 
fact of its construction and its cost. 
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Taxpayers sometimes challenge an assess- 
ment by conceding the land assessment but 
attack the building assessment. This mode 
of attack should not be permitted, as the ag- 
gregate assessment only can be under review. 
It can make little difference to the taxpayer 
how the assessor apportions his aggregate 
value. What alone concerns him is the ag- 
gregate value as stated in The Metropolitan 
Edison Appeal Case, 307 Pa. 401: “. . . the 
reproduction cost of the building was not 
proper evidence for any purpose; and their 
aggregate (land and building cost) rarely 
if ever would determine the value at a ‘fair 
public sale’.” (Pennsylvania provides that 
appraisals shall be based on what property 
would bring at a “fair public sale.”) In the 
state of New York, under Section 21 of the 
Tax Law, land must be separately assessed, 
and only the total assessment of the land 
with the building can be reviewed in certio- 
rari proceedings.° 


THE POSITION OF THE ASSESSOR 


Complainants occasionally seek to over- 
come the presumption of the validity of an 
assessment by putting the assessor on the 
stand and having him admit, for example, 
that he did not know of any recent sales of 
property, that he did not make a study of the 
gross income and net income of the property 
and did not get an estimate of reproduction 
cost of the building—in other words, an at- 
tempt is made to show that the assessor did 
not consider all elements necessary to form 
a proper judgment in the matter. Such ad- 
mission does not invalidate the assessment 
where the assessor testifies that he appraised 
at a figure which in his judgment the prop- 
erty would bring.’° 

Most assessors recognize present conditions 
and tendencies. Their concern is to provide 
an orderly retreat—not to permit a complete 
rout. Recognizing that all real estate values 
have declined in obedience to certain general 
laws, the city of Cleveland land values have 
been reduced about 50 per cent since 1926. 


9 See People ex rel Strong vs. Hart, 216 N. Y. 
513, 519 (1916). 

10 See Metropolitan Edison Company Appeal 
Case, infra. 
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Government must go on; taxes must be lev- 
ied. Favoritism or particular reductions in 
the present state of the market should not 
prevail unless the evidence is clear and con- 
vincing that the property is suffering from 
unusual, or for particular, as contrasted with 
general, causes. The only protection taxpay- 
ers have against the extra burden, resulting 
from lower assessments for the taxpayer’s 
neighbors and the assessor’s favorites, is uni- 
formity based on rules and principles appli- 
cable to all property of a like nature. Only 
thus can the assessor and public authorities 
secure a medium of sanction and approval 
from the taxpayer. While in certain cities 
we find from 5,000 to 100,000 complaints 
being filed, in Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) 
only approximately 1,000 were filed last year. 
Intending complainants as a rule refuse to 
file when advised of the discrimination in- 
volved in piecemeal reductions. 

That a complainant’s property should not 
be reduced without corresponding reduction 
of all other property under the present condi- 
tions of depression was decided in the case 
of Sloman-Polk Company vs. City of Detroit, 
before the Michigan Supreme Court, March 
1, 1933, in which the court said: 


. a reduction as to complainant’s assess- 
ment would result not in equality and justice 
to the complainant, but in favoritism to it and 
injustice to other property owners; moreover, it 
is not shown that the complainant has been in- 
jured in fact as all property has been over- 
assessed on the same basis. Consequently, the 
proportion of each parcel to the tax levy is the 
same as though proper assessment had been 
made. 


NEED FOR UNIFORMITY 


Never before was there such great need 
for uniformity of assessment—assessments 
based on rules and principles. They have 
not been discredited by the present crisis as 
is sometimes alleged; their protective need is 
greater than ever before. How could it be 
otherwise in a market practically devoid of 
controlling or even important evidence? Nei- 
ther the taxpayer nor the assessor has ade- 
quate evidence of present value. Fortunately 
for the assessor, evidence is available of trans- 
actions prior to the assessment date. Unfor- 
tunately for the property owner the burden is 


on him to establish a value. If he is more 
heavily burdened than his neighbor, he is 
usually without remedy, except where the 
discrimination is so great as to raise a pre- 
sumption of fraud, which is indeed very rare 
and difficult of proof. The advantage of uni- 
form assessments scientifically applied is 
well illustrated in North Shore Land Com- 
pany vs. Grays Harbor County, 10 Pac. 235, 
as follows: 

The presumption in favor of the correctness 
and fairness of the valuations made by the as- 
sessor will sustain the assessment where the 
court cannot find from evidence which was clear 
and convincing that the property was assessed 
disproportionately with other similar property 
and at such excessive valuations as to amount 
to constructive fraud on the part of the assess- 
ing officer. 

The absolute need for uniformity under 
present conditions might well be illustrated by 
the guess and by-gosh system of assessing. 
Let us assume that four properties in the 
same neighborhood, improved by similar 
buildings, cost originally $200,000 for the 
land and $500,000 for the building, total 
$700,000. One is appraised at cost for $700,- 
000, another at the asking price $400,000, an- 
other at cost of reproduction less depreciation 
$350,000, and another at the capitalization 
of the present net income at 6 per cent, $200,- 
000. How long would intelligent taxpayers 
conversant with the facts tolerate such ine- 
qualities? 


THe Future or LAND VALUES 


Principles of appraisal are indeed chal- 
lenged, as is every other economic and finan- 
cial doctrine, but no evidence is presented 
against them. These principles are based on 
logic, founded in experience at a time when 
evidence was available, dependable, and con- 
vincing; they should not now be impeached 
by the vituperations of selfish, destructive, 
anarchistic property owners who destroy ev- 
erything and build nothing. 

It is said that the assessor should be a 
pessimist. Only thus, it is said, can the tax- 
payer be assured of conservative assessments. 
At the present time, however, he should be an 
optimist. The writer foresees a number of 
fundamental factors working to revive the 
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fast fading realty values. First, industrial 
conditions are rapidly improving. Secondly, 
with our surplus industrial production capac- 
ity capital in the near future must seek new 
outlets. Third, with industry improving, 
prices of material and labor will increase 
causing reproductive costs of buildings to be 
greater and rents to increase. Fourth, a ple- 
thora of capital will undoubtedly reduce the 
interest rate thereby increasing the capital- 
ization rate. Fifth, the lower realty taxes, 
largely being supplanted by sales taxes, in- 
come, excise and other forms of revenue will 
result in increasing the value of land. Sixth, 
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confidence in the earnestness, integrity and 
stability of constitutional government, the 
sine qua non of capitalization method of ap- 
praisal, has been established. In short, we 
may assume that increasing commerce and 
industry, lower capital rates, reduced taxes, 
and greater confidence in the stability of our 
government will tend to stimulate land val- 
ues. Since the value of the land is so largely 
the capitalization of its future prospects it 
must be evident that the pessimistic reports 
of past performance of improved property 
with its repercussions upon vacant property 
must not be given too much weight. 


Cities of West Virginia Surrender 


By HUME K. NOWLAN* 
City Manager, Hinton, West Virginia 


West Virginia voters approved a tax limit amendment ; the legislature 


apportioned the levy; 


the supreme court forced cities to use their 


share for debt service; the city officials closed the city halls. In this 


article, Mr. 


S a consequence of a state supreme court 
decision just handed down, practically 
every West Virginia city is without 

operating funds for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1933. Many cities in. the state, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, promptly admitted 
their inability to carry on the normal func- 
tions of government and took sensational 
steps to bring the seriousness of their plight 
to the attention of citizens and state officials. 
Morgantown, home of the state university, 
led the movement by vacating all offices and 
positions as well as ordering the discontinu- 
ance of street lighting and fire protection. 
Wheeling followed promptly by discharging 
all employees, including the mayor and coun- 
cil, and abandoned all attempts to render 
governmental services. In some cities prison- 
ers were released from the city jails because 
there was no money with which to buy food 
for those incarcerated. Within the past week 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Nowlan, who has been 
city manager of Hinton, West Virginia, since 
November, 1927, has studied government at Johns 
Hopkins University, and in 1931 made a study of 


Nowlan tells what is being done about the situation. 


dozens of West Virginia cities have surren- 
dered to the financial crisis, closed the doors 
of the city halls, discharged employees, and 
abandoned all governmental services. 

No such widespread breakdown of local 
government has been previously recorded in 
any one state. The events leading up to the 
climax which attracted nation-wide press no- 
tices late in September had, in themselves, 
secured little attention. After years of agita- 
tion to “save the home and farm” through a 
levy limitation amendment, the voters went 
to the polls last November and ratified a pro- 
posal to limit tax levies on real estate. “Save 
the home and farm” was the popular slogan 
of the amendment campaigners and _ the 
voters approved the constitutional limitation 
by an eight-to-one vote. 

The levying limitation became effective 
the first day of July this year. There was no 
reappraisal or scientific assessment such as 


the problem of correlating public management 
with civic enterprise, made possible by an award 
in public administration granted him by the In 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 
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would logically follow the reclassification of 
property. Instead, elected county assessors 
continued the archaic procedure of copying 
valuations and making assessments based on 
untrained and inadequate personal opinions. 
Then came the division of the limited 
levies. The legislature decided 
that the state was to have so 
much of the levy, the counties 
another portion, the boards of 
education still another amount, 
and finally the cities were given 
the few pennies left over from 
the deal. At any rate the cities, 
whether or not they got their 
fair proportion of the total lim- 
ited levy, certainly did not re- 
ceive sufficient funds to provide 
for the continuance of the es- 
sential services of government. 
Most of the West Virginia 
cities were able to raise, under HuMr 
the levy limitation amendment, 
only enough revenues to pay their debt serv- 
ice charges for the current year. This predica- 
ment came to the attention of state officials 
when the budgets were prepared in July. 
The seriousness of the situation prompted 
the office of the state tax commissioner to 
suggest that local taxing bodies might first 
levy for normal operating expenses and then 
exceed the constitutional limitation for debt 
service. This suggestion was followed and 
nearly every city in the state exceeded the 
levy limitation and prepared budgets on that 
basis. Numerous injunctions were sought to 
prevent the collection of the excess levied: 
in a few cases mandamuses were sought to 
compel levying bodies to exceed the limita- 
tion in order to provide for normal govern- 
mental functions. A test case was agreed 
upon and carried to the state supreme court 
from Huntington in the name of a member 
of a taxpayer’s association. Contrary to the 
expectation of the state officials the supreme 
court held that the levy limitation could not 
be exceeded for any purpose and that debt 
service charges had to be met before any 
revenues could be expended for operation. 
The decision came as a bomb-shell and 
paralyzed local government throughout the 
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state. Since the limited levies could be made 
to produce only sufficient income for debt 
service purposes, cities were penniless. 
Boards of education and county courts, in 
districts with heavy bonded debt, were like- 
wise distraught because they too were af- 
fected. Hundreds of local levy- 
ing bodies decided they were 
in a financial cul-de-sac and 
could discern no way out. Be- 
cause many of the charters un- 
der which they were function- 
ing specifically held members 
personally liable for expendi- 
tures in excess of revenues, most 
officials chose to surrender their 
offices and terminate govern- 
mental services rather than risk 
continuance involving personal 
liability. Others stuck to their 
posts and sought to continue 
functioning in the face of be- 
wildering difficulties. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEM 


There seem to be only a few solutions to 
the West Virginia predicament. One is for 
local districts to call special elections and ask 
the citizens to approve additional levies, not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the limitation, for 
three years; another method, and one being 
seriously discussed at the state capitol, is to 
convene the legislature in extraordinary ses- 
sion in the hope that they will provide addi- 
tional sources of taxation for cities; the third 
method would be to place all operating costs 
upon the users or beneficiaries of municipal 
services through special assessments. With 
most councils the latter plan seems to be the 
least popular of the three. They see trouble- 
some assessment spreads as well as detailed 
collection and accounting procedure involved 
and prefer to submit additional levy propos- 
als to voters at special elections, or to hope 
that the legislature will solve the problem by 
providing additional tax sources. 

The city of Beckley is reported to have 
called a special election to ask for additional 
levies for a limited period, and Charleston, 
the capital city, appears to be hopeful of a 
special session of the legislature. Hinton is 
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the only city known to have enacted special 
assessment ordinances to cover the cost of 
services rendered. In that city the tax bill 
will no longer be of the familiar type but will 
appear, instead, very much like an itemized 
statement of a professional account. Each 
governmental service, including police and 
fire protection, public health and welfare, 
sewerage and sewage disposal, street light- 
ing, cleaning, and repairing, and other spe- 
cial services will be detailed and billed to 
citizens on the basis of usage or benefits 
received. 

Many municipal officials have been con- 
vinced that cities fared badly in the alloca- 
tion of levy rates because West Virginia cities 
were not organized and did not have repre- 
sentation at the capitol when the legislature 
made the division between the various levels 
of government. Whether or not this is true 
is unimportant; it is a fact, however, that 
disappointment with the apportionment re- 
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sulted in the formation of the West Virginia 
League of Municipalities. This organization 
is receiving sincere attention and a friendly 
ear at the state house and promises to be of 
great value to member cities. A recent meet- 
ing of League representatives in Charleston 
was attended by the governor, attorney gen- 
eral, and tax commissioner. All advised city 
officials against hysterical action in the finan- 
cial crisis. The governor promised prompt 
and sympathetic executive support and indi- 
cated a willingness to convene the legisla- 
ture in special session if relief could not be 
secured through a review of the case by the 
court in the new light of the existing chaos. 

The West Virginia municipal situation will 
be watched with interest by officials in the 
cities of other states because the exigencies 
of the present predicament promise experi- 
ments in municipal administration which 
may produce unusual results in public ad- 
ministration. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Scrip Still Used 


ETROIT plans to issue $10,000,000 

more scrip since it has fully retired the 
first lot of $18,000,000. Dayton will soon 
disburse $450,000 in this way. Toledo pro- 
poses to pay its employees with non-interest- 
bearing certificates of indebtedness. 


Dallas Issues Funding Bonds 
— city of Dallas, Texas, has just is- 

sued $2,168,000 par value of funding 
bonds, which were turned over to the Dallas 
banks in exchange for an equal amount of 
unpaid warrants. The warrants represent, in 
part, overdrafts accumulated prior to the 
adoption of the council-manager plan of gov- 
ernment, and in part the expenditures during 
a period when the city’s fiscal year was ad- 
justed. The city reserves the right to repur- 


chase the bonds at par until April 30, 1934. 
This funding operation will eliminate the 
general fund overdraft and permit more sim- 
plified accounting and budget reports. 
Financial Assistance Needed 
RTHUR COLLINS, advisor to local gov- 
ernments of England, speaking before the 
International City Managers’ Association on 
September 20, 1933, stressed the need for 
adequate financial advice. He expressed a 
doubt that city managers were getting ade- 
quate technical assistance on their financial 
problems. Competent and trained men should 
be on the municipal finance staff, he said. 


Tax Collection Legislation 


4 he 1933 state legislatures dealt kindly 
with delinquent real estate taxpayers. 
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Twenty-one states have reduced or remitted 
penalties on delinquent taxes. Eighteen 
states will permit payment of delinquent 
taxes by installments. Ten of these will per- 
mit payment over periods ranging from two 
and one-half to ten years. The principal of 
the delinquent tax may be compromised in 
five states. Twenty-one states passed new 
laws extending the dates of delinquency, can- 
celling or postponing the tax sales, or extend- 
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ing the redemption period after the tax sale. 
One of the few laws which will tend to im- 
prove tax collections is the Kerner-Skarda 
-Act of Illinois, which permits the county 
treasurer to act as receiver of income for 
revenue-producing properties and to apply 
the proceeds to taxes. A full review of this 
type of legislation will appear in the Novem- 
ber, 1933, issue of Municipal Finance, the 
journal of the finance officers’ association. 


What the Depression Has Done to Cities 


Some Remarkable Remarks: 


In the face of the feverish current publicity the unemployed 
cannot understand delays in the public works program. 


Little permanent relief is being afforded; the vast reservoirs of 


idle manpower remain untapped. 


Salary cuts to a point approximating 65 per cent of the 1929 level 
were necessary to offset the effects of the depression. 


The depression may properly be said to have caused the adoption 


of the council-manager plan. 


It is to be clearly seen that the depression is operating with 
regimented precision to force a new tax deal. 


Many of these savings involve risks and dangers in dealing with 
life, property, and public welfare which would not be assumed if 
funds could possibly be made available. 


Unemployed Look to City for Aid 


By L. L. Lee 
City Manager, Miami, Florida 
Population 110,637 


HE depression has tended to convert the 

city hall into a vast employment appli- 
cation office. So much time must be devoted 
to furnishing information concerning unem- 
ployment relief procedure that the city ad- 
ministration is hardly able to cope with the 
demands and still serve the needs of the gen- 
eral public. Officials actually find it neces- 
sary to absent themselves from the city hall 
at frequent periods in order to get other 
essential work accomplished. 

Especially aggravated has this situation be- 
come within the past few months. So much 
hope and enthusiasm has been stirred within 
the breasts of the long-suffering poor and 


unemployed that they are confident that 
work, food, clothing and housing await their 
applications. This belief is largely the result 
of intense publicity and advertising given the 
announcements that the federal government 
was going to pour hundreds of thousands of 
dollars into every part of the country through 
a gigantic public works program. On every 
hand the despairing citizen had his spark of 
hope rekindled by reports that roads were 
to be built or improved and other projects 
undertaken immediately with the federal 
funds made available by a generous Congress. 
There was to be at least a little work for all— 
not six months or a year hence but now, to- 
day! 

All these things the unemployed believed. 
The radio and the press brought each day 
the joyous news of the vast sums of money 
to be spent in states and cities for various 
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public works projects, all for the express pur- 
pose of placing unemployed men at work. 
The government was ready to do things: 
things were ready to be done. The worker 
must, and did, answer the call without delay. 

“Government” simply means the city ad- 
ministration to the average citizen, largely 
because it is close and handy, intimate, and 
visible. His government in Washington and 
at the state capitol is an abstract proposition. 
The result is that those who expect to benefit 
from federal activities come straight to city 
officials and want to know when appropria- 
tions will be received, when the jobs are go- 
ing to start, and where they are to report for 
work. 

In the face of the feverish current publicity 
the unemployed cannot understand delays in 
the public works program. The consequent 
anti-climax to their aroused hopes seems to 
discourage individual effort and ambition to 
shift for themselves. For instance, in spite 
of the fact that $800,000 was spent last year 
in the vicinity of Miami for direct unemploy- 
ment relief, applications for aid through the 
city employment office are today easily ten 
times greater than they were when no un- 
employment relief was furnished from any 
source whatever. 

This is indeed a serious problem; one that 
strains every facility of the city. Miami has 
attempted to alleviate the situation by many 
means, some of which are perhaps unusually 
interesting. A municipal farm has been oper- 
ated and food dispensary stations established 
in both white and colored sections of the city. 
In addition, all food products which might 
spoil and go to waste are collected and dis- 
tributed to the needy. Fish from the sea, 
culled fruits and vegetables from farms, 
skimmed milk from dairies, and day-old 
bread from bakeries and stores are all col- 
lected, conserved, and distributed through 
the municipal relief agencies. As a result of 
this practice, including the saving of 40,000 
coconuts as foodstuff, the city has served the 
equivalent of thousands of meals weekly at 
an average cost of two cents each. 

All these efforts seem puny and futile, how- 
ever, when the whole problem of unemploy- 
ment relief is faced each succeeding day at 
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the city hall. Little permanent relief is being 
afforded; a vast reservoir of idle manpower 
remains untapped. Only the immediate un- 
dertaking of great public works projects offers 
a practical way out. Federal funds must be 
made available without delay. 


Tax Delinquency Increased 
By Rosert L. Cooper 
City Manager, Port Arthur, Texas 
Population 50,902 
| gperyge to 1929 the city of Port Arthur 
had regularly collected more than 90 per 
cent of the taxes levied. Collections declined 
considerably during 1930 and still more in 
1931. Only 65 per cent of the 1932 tax delin- 
quencies have been collected and $204,383 of 
that levy remains unpaid. This sum is espe- 
cially significant when compared with the 
total tax delinquency of $274,673 for 1931 
and prior years. 

As is common in American cities without 
centralized budget control Port Arthur had 
long followed the policy of preparing annual 
estimates of expenditures and then going 
ahead and spending the money by borrowing 
from banks in anticipation of tax collections. 
As a consequence of this practice during the 
depression the general fund deficit of $50,000 
for 1931 grew to $114,311 in 1932, plus an 
over-draft of $146,720 for the same period. 

Early in 1932 an emergency was created 
by the refusal of banks to make further loans 
to the city or to cash their vouchers. The 
tenseness of the situation accounted for the 
prompt adoption of the council-manager 
plan. The new administration inherited a 
floating debt of more than $300,000. This 
burden has been reduced by one-third during 
the past eighteen months and the operating 
budget has been so administered that expend- 
itures have never exceeded the revenues 
available, despite the fact that only 65 per 
cent of the current tax levy has been collected. 

A 75 per cent reduction in general operat- 
ing expenses has been necessary, based upon 
pre-depression disbursements, in order to 
bring the out-go in line with current income. 
Personnel reductions accounted largely for 
the enormous savings made, however, as the 
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total salary budget is approximately 35 per 
cent below that of 1929. 

The wage income of Port Arthur citizens 
depends almost entirely upon the payrolls of 
oil refiners, stevedoring, and towing compa- 
nies. These businesses have been severely 
curtailed throughout the depression greatly 
increasing the number of unemployed. Five 
thousand men lost their jobs with two large 
refineries alone, for example. Much of this 
relief load has been carried by the local Com- 
munity Chest whose funds have been admin- 
istered through the Red Cross. At the present 
time the rehabilitation committee, serving 
the entire county, provides 32 hours of work- 
relief per week at a 30-cent rate. This scheme 
cares for some 400 of the 900 men whose 
families are wholly dependent upon the com- 
munity for support. In addition, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce arranged for the transfer of 
70 families to farms during the past year, 
furnishing each with sufficient equipment to 
make a living from the soil. 

As already stated, the depression may 
properly be said to have caused the adoption 
of the council-manager form of government 
in Port Arthur. An 18 per cent reduction in 
the ad valorem tax levy was made in 1932 
and the 1933 levy now in preparation will 
be approximately 25 per cent less than that 
for 1931. 


Operating Expenses Reduced One-third 

—Tax Limitation in Prospect 

By F. O. E1CHELBERGER 
City Manager, Dayton, Ohio 
Population 200,982 

AX a consequence of conditions brought 

about by the depression only one out of 
three employable Dayton citizens is gainfully 
engaged in industry. Such an unusual eco- 
nomic situation is, of course, accompanied by 
many other distressing problems. Legions 
of hard-working, thrifty, home-loving citi- 
zens have seen their life’s savings depleted 
or tied up in the frozen assets of building 
and loan companies; equities in their homes 
have been wiped out by deflated real estate 
values and foreclosures by the score have 
followed. 
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Citizens, financially hard-pressed, find it 
difficult under such conditions to meet their 
tax bills and are demanding relief from the 
burden. So widespread and insistent have 
these demands been that petitions, calling 
for a constitutional amendment to reduce the 
existing 15 mill tax limitation on real estate 
to 10 mills, were recently signed by 48,000 
voters in Montgomery County. This indi- 
cates more than sufficient sentiment to place 
the proposal on the ballot at the coming No- 
vember election and such an amendment 
undoubtedly will be adopted by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The effect of this drastic rate limitation 
upon Dayton will be to eliminate from the 
general operating fund most of the normal 
revenues. That is to say, 71 per cent of Day- 
ton’s customary operating income will be 
wiped out overnight by a single popular man- 
date. Thus it is to be clearly seen that the 
depression is operating with regimented pre- 
cision to force a new tax deal. Real estate 
will no longer bear the brunt of financing 
local government; the burden will be shifted, 
presumably, to more able shoulders, proba- 
bly to sales and income taxes. 

Although deprived of the equivalent of 
more than a year’s tax revenue during the 
depression, Dayton’s city government has 
continued to render practically the same 
service as formerly and has avoided default 
upon any of its obligations. Salary and wage 
reductions, unfilled vacancies, deferred re- 
placement of equipment, and close buying 
of nothing except that which is absolutely 
essential, have all contributed to the econo- 
mies necessary to lower operating expenses 
more than 33 per cent since 1929. 

In spite of the hardships and difficulties 
attendant to the administration of such a 
program of economy it is surprising how 
much expense can really be avoided when 
funds are positively not at hand. It is real- 
ized at the same time, however, that many 
of these savings involve risks and dangers in 
dealing with life, property, and public wel- 
fare which would not be assumed if funds 
ample to fill the needs could possibly be made 
available. 














Abstracts and Extracts 


Education a Disqualification for 


Public Office 


FTER spending on education 37 per cent 

of all municipal revenues—more in sum 
than the rest of the world combined—and 
sending through our colleges more students 
than half the world besides, we make educa- 
tion a disqualification for public office. . . If 
we can persuade America to re-define democ- 
racy, not as the equal right of all to be elected 
to office, but as the equal right and oppor- 
tunity of all to make themselves fit for office, 
we shall be on the way to redeeming democ- 
racy from the threat of dictatorship and from 
the incompetence and knavery of the ma- 
chine. . . 

We have in our major universities excel- 
lent schools of medicine, engineering, mines, 
religion, laws; let them also have Schools of 
Government, as rigorous and practical in 
their training as the finest schools of medicine 
in the land. In a world that has schools of 
painting, schools of journalism, and schools 
of business, it is high time there should be 
institutions for the most important art of all 
—the art of government.—WILt DuRANT in 
The American Magazine, September, 1933. 


Are Americans Really Tax-Ridden? 


FAIR-SIZED business concern in Ger- 

many has to pay thirteen different kinds 
of taxes. They are the income tax, property 
tax, gross revenue tax, crisis tax, increment 
tax, extra income tax for more than eight 
thousand marks per year, tax for unmarried 
people, directors’ additional tax, citizens’ tax, 
trade tax, real estate tax (for land and im- 
provements), and church tax. These are paid 
on no less than 110 payment dates per year. 
Yet all this does not suffice. On sixty-four 
payment dates the employer must declare or 
pay taxes. To these are added the payments 
for unemployment relief on one hundred 
dates, and the citizens’ tax on twelve dates. 
Thus we have altogether no Iess than 379 
different transactions; 164 of these are tax 
computation transactions, sixty-nine of them 
tax declarations and verifications, and 146 are 


tax payments. In this survey, however, the 
tax obligations which the single groups or 
trades people have to submit to individually, 
such as stock market revenue, beer revenue, 
drink revenue, packing house revenue, are 
not even contained or included. Further- 
more, we did not mention the large number 
of indirect taxes—consumers’ taxes—and the 
obligations to compute, pay, and declare that 
are connected with it. It is not the taxes 
alone that cause sleepless nights. Behind all 
these obligations lies the threat of penalty 
for delay, as well as the impending encum- 
brance for failing to pay, and finally, the 
laws providing for punishment in case of tax 
falsification. 

To disentangle this muddle of taxes is the 
crying need of the hour. There is not only a 
pressing need to reduce the taxes themselves, 
but it is just as important and urgent to bring 
about a simplification of the taxes. A reor- 
ganization of the general tax system, with 
the aim of replacing multiple taxation used 
too far by a single tax transaction, and the 
collection of all taxes by a single central of- 
fice has recently been announced.—Trans- 
lated from an editorial in the Hanoverscher 
Kwier (Germany), June 24, 1933. 


No Economy in Eliminating Essential 
Services 


HE first thing to consider in mapping 

out a program of sane economy is to de- 
termine first, whether a service is essential 
to the welfare of the community. Granting 
this, it is necessary to determine whether this 
service can be more cheaply and more effi- 
ciently performed by public rather than by 
private servants .. . 

If it is granted that the services are es- 
sential and that the community or govern- 
ment can perform them at less cost to the 
individual through private endeavor, where 
is the economy in eliminating such services 
and compelling the citizens either to go with- 
out these services or to pay for them at a 
much higher price?—Danret W. Hoan in 
the National Municipal Review, August, 
1933. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Radio Broadcasts on the Crisis in 
Municipal Finance 


HE Crisis in Municipal Finance” is the 

subject of the new series of the “You and 
Your Government’ radio broadcasts pre- 
sented weekly over the nation-wide network 
of the National Broadcasting Company, be- 
ginning October 3. These programs are 
sponsored by the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education and the American 
Political Science Association. The speakers 
on the first program in this new series were 
Murray Seasongood, president of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, and C. A. Dyk- 
stra, city manager of Cincinnati, who talked 
about “The Financial Plight of Cities.” 
Some of the subjects for early programs are: 
“Secrets of Municipal Credit,’ October 10; 
“National Credit for Local Needs,” October 
17; “Default and Its Consequences,”’ Octo- 
ber 24; and “Default and Its Remedies,” 
October 31. These programs are broadcast 
every Tuesday evening for one-half hour be- 
ginning at 7:15 Eastern Standard Time. 
Copies of the complete program, as well as 
reprints of the addresses, may be obtained 
from the National Municipal League, 309 
East 34 Street, New York City. 


Two Cities and One County Adopt 
Manager Plan 


WO Maine cities, Ellsworth (3,557) and 
South Portland (13,840) adopted coun- 
cil-manager charters on September 11 by 
a vote of more than two-to-one. The 
Ellsworth charter provides for a city council 
of five members elected at large for a term 
of two years, the charter becoming effective 
in March, 1934. The charter for South Port- 
land provides for a council of five members 
elected from as many districts for terms of 
three years. The city manager appoints all 
department heads and employees except the 
treasurer and tax collector, and city clerk. 
South Portland will elect its first council on 
December 4, 1933. 
Henrico County, Virginia (30,310) adopt- 
ed the county-manager plan on September 


19 by a vote of 1,685 to 1,321. A board of 
supervisors to be elected on November 7 
will take office on January 1, 1934, when a 
county manager will be appointed who in 
turn will name the heads and employees of 
the departments of finance, welfare, public 
health, and public works. 

Four New Jersey cities on September 12 
defeated proposals to adopt the council- 
manager plan. These cities were: Cliffside 
(15,267), Fort Lee (8,759), Garfield (29,- 
739), and Westwood (4,861). Rockland, 
Maine (9,075) on September 11 rejected a 
proposed council-manager charter and Bea- 
con, New York (11,621) on September 7 
voted against a proposal to adopt the plan. 

Twenty-nine amendments designed to 
abolish the council-manager plan in Albert 
Lea, Minnesota (10,159) were defeated by 
a two-to-one vote on September 12. 

Roanoke County, Virginia (35,289) will 
vote on November 7 on the adoption of 
the county executive plan which, if adopted, 
will become effective on January 1, 1935. 
Two California counties, Contra Costa and 
Fresno, are drafting county-manager charters. 


City Managers From Twenty-eight 
States Attend Conference 


HE twentieth annual conference of the 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion held in Chicago on September 18 to 20 
was the largest in the history of the Associa- 
tion. A total of 290 were registered during 
the three-day conference of which number 
ninety-one were city managers representing 
cities in twenty-eight different states. Only 
twice previously did the attendance exceed 
two hundred, once at Asheville in 1928 with 
204, and at Cincinnati in 1932 with 228. In 
his presidential address, City Manager C. A. 
Dykstra of Cincinnati sounded the keynote 
of the conference in his discussion of the new 
relationships between cities and the federal 
government, problems of debt and revenue 
administration, the need for the reallocation 
of governmental functions, and the work of 
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the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. He stressed the responsibility 
of the city manager profession for a non- 
partisan administration, stating, “Ours is the 
task of doing the day-to-day city housekeep- 
ing in workmanlike fashion and the careful 
painstaking planning for a better life in our 
cities.” 

About fifty city managers made three-min- 
ute talks on their most difficult problems dur- 
ing the current year, with most of the discus- 
sion centering around problems of unemploy- 
ment relief, municipal finance, and person- 
nel administration. These problems were 
summarized and recent trends indicated in 
their respective fields by Frank Bane, direc- 
tor of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion; by Carl H. Chatters, director, Munici- 
pal Finance Officers’ Association; and by 
Fred Telford, director, Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration. 

Effective methods of collecting taxes, keep- 
ing the public informed on city activities, 
methods of securing revenues to supplement 
the property tax, the refunding of municipal 
bonds, reducing incendiary fire losses, co-or- 
dinating adjoining police agencies, handling 
press releases, and personnel problems were 
discussed by city managers at group sessions 
on the morning of the second day of the con- 
ference. Special sessions were held on munic- 
ipal finance, traffic safety, establishing a 
sound pay basis for public employees, and 
matters pertaining to the profession. 

In his annual report to the conference, 
Clarence E. Ridley, executive director of the 
Association, reported that six cities and 
two counties had adopted and one city had 
abandoned the manager plan during the year 
ending June 30, 1933; that one of the most 
important new activities undertaken by the 
Association was the offering of extension 
courses in municipal administration; that the 
work of the research staff had been expanded 
into the consulting and research division of 
the Public Administration Service; and that 
the Association closed the year with a cash 
surplus of $336.61. 

Persons who participated in the program, 
in addition to the many city managers pres- 
ent, included: Paul V. Betters, John B. 
Blandford, Jr., Louis Brownlow, Carl H. 
Chatters, Arthur Collins, G. Montagu Har- 
ris, A. R. Hatton, J. L. Jacobs, Howard P. 
Jones, Simeon E. Leland, Samuel C. May, 
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W. E. Mosher, C. E. Rightor, Fred Telford, 
Lent D. Upson, Harvey Walker, Leonard 
D. White, Sidney J. Williams, and John A. 
Zangerle. 

At the closing session, Charles E. Merriam, 
head of the political science department of 
the University of Chicago, was elected the 
sixth honorary member of the Association 
and a resolution was passed commending the 
Federal Relief Administrator in insisting that 
public agencies shall administer public funds. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were: Willard F. Day, city manager, Staun- 
ton, Virginia, president; R. M. Evans, city 
manager, Dubuque, Iowa; Roy S. Braden, 
county manager, Arlington County, Virginia; 
and E. J. Donnelly, city manager Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, vice-presidents. In addition to 
these officers the executive board includes: 
O. E. Carr, C. M. Osborn, John N. Edy, 
Charles A. Carran, and C. A. Dykstra. 

The complete proceedings of the confer- 
ence will appear in the City Manager Year- 
book to be published by the Association early 
in 1934. 


One Hundred Acres of Slums to be 
Cleared in Cleveland 


URING the past month the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works made a number of tentative alloca- 
tions of money for housing, the largest single 
one being $12,000,000 to Cleveland Homes, 
Inc., a merger of several housing projects 
started in that city under various auspices. 
This advance will be conditional upon $2,- 
000,000 additional being raised locally and a 
campaign to get this money is now under way. 
Plans call for clearing about one hundred 
acres of near-in slum land on which are to 
be built apartments that will rent around $8 
per room per month. Leyton E. Carter, one- 
time assistant to C. A. Dykstra in the days 
when Mr. Dykstra was head of a civic organ- 
ization in Cleveland, has been named presi- 
dent of this largest housing corporation. Mr. 
Carter’s services are loaned by the Cleveland 
Foundation of which he is director. He has 
had more than ten years’ experience in gov- 
ernmental research work. 
Under the leadership of Councilman Ernest 
J. Bohn of Cleveland, there was secured in 
Ohio recently the enactment of the first pub- 
lic housing authority law. This act author- 
izes the creation of a housing commission of 
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five members, two appointed by the mayor 
of the largest city in the area, one by the 
county commissioners, one by the probate 
court, and one by the circuit court. The area 
cannot be larger than a county. In such area 
the “Authority” has the power to build and 
operate housing much as a privately organ- 
ized corporation might. It has the important 
added advantage, however, of being eligible 
to receive a 30 per cent grant from the fed- 
eral government. This will make possible 
lower rents than a limited dividend corpora- 
tion, such as Cleveland Homes, Inc. can 
afford to charge. 

From the point of view of those engaged in 
public administration, a significant result of 
the present increased attention to housing is 
the added emphasis that is being placed on 
metropolitan planning. It is apparent that 
proper housing of all the people in a center 
of population is a matter of balancing the 
types and locations of available dwellings. 
Adequate planning of the area is necessary. 
Such importance is placed on planning by 
those interested in housing that Millar’s 
Housing Letter, a weekly information service, 
has for some time been advocating that met- 
ropolitan planning should be rated as a pub- 
lic work, and as such be eligible to receive 
the 30 per cent federal grant. This proposal 
will be discussed at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning in Balti- 
more, October 9 to 11. 


Centralized Control of Motor 
Equipment in Los Angeles County 


RECENT survey of the management of 
motor equipment owned by Los Angeles 
County, made by the County Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency at the request of the county board, 
revealed that a saving of $300,000 could be 
effected annually by centralizing the control 
over automotive equipment. Los Angeles 
County operates 323 passenger automobiles, 
270 trucks, and twenty miscellaneous ve- 
hicles or a total of 613 pieces of equipment 
representing an investment of $788,044. It 
was recommended that the present decen- 
tralized system be replaced by a central bu- 
reau of transportation headed by a superin- 
tendent who would control the purchase, 
maintenance, and operation of all automotive 
equipment. It was recommended further that 
all the county-owned automotive equipment 
be housed in county-owned or controlled 
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garages, that all equipment be pooled and 
assignments for its use be placed under a 
dispatching service, that a revolving fund of 
$90,000 be established for the support of the 
bureau, that lump sum appropriations for 
transportation expense be made to the 
operating department to provide funds for 
the payment of automotive rental charges, 
and that the bureau of transportation furnish 
to the various operating departments the 
necessary transportation service to carry on 
their functions, making a rental charge based 
on mileage, time, or both. It was suggested 
that the rental charges to be established by 
the bureau be based on actual unit costs 
including depreciation, as taken from the 
equipment record, and that a depreciation 
reserve fund be established for the purpose 
of accumulating resources with which to pur- 
chase replacements in automotive equipment. 

This proposed plan of reorganization em- 
bodies the basic principles of equipment 
management prescribed by the research staff 
of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and adopted by many cities. If the 
officials of Los Angeles County carry out the 
excellent plan proposed by the County Bu- 
reau of Efficiency, the county will have one 
of the best and most effective organizations 
for the operation of motor equipment in this 
country.—Gustave A. Mor, chief account- 
ant, Public Administration Service. 


Sixty-six Mayors Discuss Relief, 
Revenues, and Public Works 


to mayors of sixty-six of the larger 
American cities met in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 22 and 23 for the first annual meet- 
ing of the United States Conference of May- 
ors. The main attention of the meeting was 
centered on the relief situation and the financ- 
ing of municipal activities. Harry L. Hopkins, 
federal relief administrator, told the mayors 
that the federal government will assume en- 
tire responsibility for relief to transients; 
railroads will be asked to stop “riding the 
rods”; city authorities will be asked to en- 
force local vagrancy laws; and schools will be 
established for transients. Mr. Hopkins stated 
further that when winter comes there will be 
a million more families on public relief than 
were receiving aid at this time last year largely 
because of the transfer of relief cases from 
private to public agencies. 

The Conference adopted three resolutions 
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looking toward the aid of cities in financial 
difficulty. One favored the enactment of leg- 
islation under which municipal tax warrants, 
notes, or certificates may be used as collat- 
eral or may be purchased by some federal 
government agency; a second resolution fav- 
ored an amendment to the federal statute so 
as to permit postal savings banks to act as 
public depositories and accept municipal 
funds; and a third resolution endorsed the 
principles of the Wilcox Municipal Read- 
justment Bill allowing municipal bankruptcy. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
in answering charges that red tape was de- 
laying the public works program, stated that 
such attacks were being made chiefly by mu- 
nicipal executives who themselves had de- 
layed or had not yet presented public works 
programs to the federal government. The 
conference accepted Mr. Icke’s invitation to 
send a committee of mayors to Washington 
to study the public works administration, se- 
lecting Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley of New 
Orleans, Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwau- 
kee, and Paul V. Betters, secretary, to make 
the trip. The Conference also adopted a 
resolution advocating speeding up the allot- 
ment of federal funds for local and state work 
projects under a plan by which the govern- 
ment would advance the money upon the 
approval of the federal engineer in each state 
instead of waiting for a study of each project 
in Washington. 

In addition to addresses by a number of 
mayors, the conference also heard Carl H. 
Chatters, Philip H. Cornick, Simeon E. Le- 
land, and J. Mark Wilcox of Florida. New 
officers elected for the coming year were: T. 
Semmes Walmsley, mayor of New Orleans, 
president; Daniel W. Hoan, mayor of Mil- 
waukee, vice-president ; Meyer C. Ellenstein 
of Newark, Angelo J. Rossi of San Francisco, 
and C. Nelson Sparks of Akron, trustees. An 
advisory committee was appointed consisting 
of eleven mayors and City Manager C. A. 
Dykstra of Cincinnati. Paul V. Betters, ex- 
ecutive director, American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, is secretary of the Conference. 


A Training School for Traffic Police 


JAj ORTHWESTERN University and the 
police department of Evanston, Illinois, 
will conduct a traffic police training school 
in Evanston for a period of two weeks be- 


| October 


ginning October 9, 1933, in co-operation with 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. The school is an expansion of North- 
western University’s efforts to provide prac- 
tical training in the field of municipal ad- 
ministration and is a direct outgrowth of the 
Midwest Conference on Police Problems and 
Methods which has been successfully con- 
ducted the last two years under the direction 
of A. R. Hatton, who was chairman of the 
Conference. Half of the time will be spent 
on class work and discussion and half on ac- 
tual field experience. The attendance will be 
limited to fifty police officers. 


Municipal Engineering and Public 
Works Officials Meet in Milwaukee 


"HE application for grants and loans for 
public works under the $3,300,000,000 
federal public works program was the main 
subject of discussion at the conferences of the 
International Association of Public Works 
Officials and the American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, both of which were held 
in Milwaukee during the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Federal and state engineers out- 
lined the steps required in submitting appli- 
cations while municipal officials urged that 
some of the red tape in obtaining approval 
for projects be eliminated. Several delegates 
pointed out that useless data were required 
and that too much checking was being made 
of projects from Washington. They urged 
that if the improvements were considered 
desirable by the regularly constituted city 
authorities and were approved by the state 
boards that only a routine check at Wash- 
ington would be sufficient. 

In an address on “The Future of American 
Cities,’ Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwau- 
kee told delegates that the time will come 
when cities will find it advantageous to own 
and operate their own public utilities in the 
interest of the citizens as a whole; to provide 
low-cost housing facilities on a large scale 
and to eliminate slum districts; to greatly 
extend present parks and open areas; to solve 
crime problems by providing plenty of good 
clean recreation particularly for youths from 
16 to 21 years of age; and finally that we 
must have wiser and more extensive plan- 
ning of all community facilities and improve- 
ments. 

Carl H. Chatters, executive director, Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association, pointed 
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out that tax delinquency is due to several 
causes—unemployment, indifference of tax- 
payers, lack of contact and co-operation be- 
tween tax gathering agencies and taxpayers, 
real estate operators overloaded with vacant 
properties, reduced rental and lease incomes, 
and special assessments levied against vacant 
properties. 

As a remedy, Mr. Chatters suggested the 
passage of state legislation appointing county 
treasurers as receivers ex-officio and author- 
izing them to take receipts from income 
producing properties until all taxes are paid; 
more co-operation between taxpayers and 
collectors; a better trained tax-collection 
personnel; and more frequent collection of 
taxes, monthly or quarterly rather than an- 
nual payments. 

The elimination of slums and the construc- 
tion of low-cost housing was recommended 
as an essential public service which would 
not only provide relief to the famishing con- 
struction industry but which would also meet 
a pressing social need. During 1933, ten 
states passed housing laws, namely: Arkan- 
sas, California, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Some officials 
seem to think that the construction and man- 
agement of public housing will become one 
of the most important duties of the engineer 
and public works director—Donatp C. 
STONE, director of surveys, Public Adminis- 
tration Service. 





Conference on Government to be Held 
in Atlantic City 


HE Part of Local Government in Re- 
covery” has been chosen by the Na- 
tional Municipal League as the subject for 
its annual conference on government to be 
held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlan- 
tic City, November 9, 10, and 11. One of the 
participating organizations is the Govern- 
mental Research Association which will con- 
vene its annual meeting on November 8 when 
two roundtable discussions on research bu- 
reau problems, arranged by William C. Beyer, 
will be held. On November 9 there will be 
a session on education problems led by H. J. 
Miller of the Minneapolis Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation, and another session on fire insurance 
rates led by Harold A. Stone of the New 
Orleans Bureau of Governmental Research. 
The main emphasis of the entire conference 


will be placed on the serious emergencies in 
educational and public welfare work now 
faced by many town and city governments 
due to tax difficulties, and particularly on 
methods by which private citizens and non- 
official bodies can make themselves effective 
in these crises. The growing influence of the 
citizens’ councils, independent bodies of citi- 
zens now springing up throughout the coun- 
try to insist on an efficient expenditure of tax 
funds in local governments, will be a major 
subject of discussion. 

Governmental control of liquor will receive 
the attention of speakers both from this coun- 
try and from Canada, in the effort to suggest 
practical steps for regulation of the local 
conditions that repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment will create. Other subjects which 
will be discussed from the standpoint of 
effective community action are: stimulating 
business through public works construction; 
improving municipal credit, constructive 
versus destructive economy, and the relief 
problem. 

Among the speakers scheduled are: Rich- 
ard S. Childs, president, The New York City 
Club; George S. Spicer, chairman, Virginia 
Commission on County Government; A. B. 
Hall, director, Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington; Carl H. Chatters, director, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago; John 
Linen, Chase National Bank, New York; 
Robert M. Goodrich, director, Providence 
Bureau of Governmental Research; and Car- 
ter W. Atkins, director, St. Louis Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 


Will Counties Reorganize or 
Fade Away? 


HE experience of the cities with home 

rule charters and managers and a review 
of the efforts to test the applicability of these 
instruments to county government constitute 
the central theme of Arthur W. Bromage’s 
new book on county government.’ 

After sketching briefly the historical back- 
ground of the four prevailing systems of rural 
government in the United States and point- 
ing out how antiquated they now are, Mr. 
Bromage, in a delightfully readable narra- 
tive, traces the movement for modernization. 

1 American County Government. By Arthur W. 


tSromage. New York: Sears Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1933. Pp. 306. $3. 
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Home rule and optional plans of county gov- 
ernment are the two methods which have 
been used to release counties from constitu- 
tional straightjackets. In California a county 
home rule amendment has been the means of 
reorganizing several counties; in Virginia the 
optional plan law is yielding very encourag- 
ing results. Home rule appears preferable 
for urban counties, each with its own peculiar 
conditions; but for the average rural county 
home rule is hardly necessary if the legisla- 
ture makes available optional forms of gov- 
ernment conforming to modern principles. 

The true managers in Arlington County, 
Virginia, and in Sacramento and San Mateo 
Counties, California; the numerous pseudo- 
managers in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Alabama; and the steady march of enabling 
legislation are accumulating evidence of faith 
in the feasibility of the manager plan in 
county administration. 

The optional plan legislation of both Vir- 
ginia and Montana show the influence of the 
model county manager law drafted by a com- 
mittee of the National Municipal League. 

Mr. Bromage points out that reconstruc- 
tion of the areas of rural government is fully 
as important as reorganization of internal 
structure. General consolidation of counties, 
functional consolidation, abolition of town- 
ships, and the creation of state districts with- 
out any local governments in very sparsely 
settled areas are all recommended. The slight 
progress which has been made to date is 
indicative of the powerful political and prac- 
tical difficulties to be overcome. 

Home rule, managers, departmentalization, 
and consolidation constitute the elements of 
a composite plan for revitalizing the county. 
The prospect is that failure to adopt such a 
plan will cause local functions to be trans- 
ferred to the state or to large functional dis- 
tricts into which the state is divided, and that 
the county will gradually fade from the pic- 
ture —Paut W. Wacer, University of North 
Carolina. 


Low Cost Smoke Abatement 
in Schenectady 


HE city of Schenectady, New York, a 

manufacturing city of 97,000 inhabitants, 
has tried several methods of securing atmos- 
pheric sanitation in the face of economic 
odds, having operated under two different 
smoke abatement ordinances since 1927. The 
most recent ordinance provides for the use of 


fire prevention inspectors as smoke _in- 
spectors, the unit consisting of a fire marshal, 
an assistant fire marshal, a chief inspector, 
and six inspectors. The city had been divided 
for fire inspection purposes into six districts 
ranging in size from small areas in the con- 
gested business sections to larger areas in 
the outlying sections with one inspector in 
charge of each district. Each inspector al- 
ready knew his territory “like a book” and 
had made contacts with the owners of the 
principal business and commercial establish- 
ments. These inspectors were put through a 
non-technical training course to inform the 
men of the dangers of smoke, abatement ac- 
tivities in other cities, the theory of combus- 
tion, and how to gauge smoke densities. Af- 
ter a probationary period they were desig- 
nated as official smoke inspectors. They are 
doing excellent work; it is a mighty infre- 
quent smoke plume that gets by them. 

All smoke violations are recorded on small 
report forms which are turned into the fire 
marshal each day. The inspector directs the 
owner’s attention to violations as quickly as 
possible after the smoke is observed and urges 
remedial measures. If the property owner 
asks for technical advice, the case is referred 
to the sanitary engineer who calls upon the 
owner and makes suggestions for improved 
combustion. If possible, the inspector or the 
chief inspector is in attendance and he at- 
tempts to check, during subsequent inspec- 
tions, to determine if the advice is being fol- 
lowed. The writer, as sanitary engineer, holds 
weekly conferences with the inspectors, dur- 
ing the heating season, to discuss findings 
and violation cases of the previous week. 
Letters frequently are addressed to violators 
suggesting in a friendly vein that steps be 
taken immediately to correct the smoke vi- 
olation and inclosing a copy of the abatement 
ordinance. Coal dealers handling bituminous 
coal are urged to supply their customers with 
the lowest volatile fuel consistent with their 
price limitations and combustion conditions. 
Several concerns have changed to small size 
anthracite coal and others have changed to 
non-smoking types of bituminous fuel. The 
co-operation of the railroads has been ob- 
tained with the result that locomotives no 
longer paint the city with a bituminous brush. 
The Schenectady program is planned to be 
politely persistent rather than belligerently 
bossy.—Morris M. Conn, MSc. in C. E., 
sanitary engineer, city of Schenectady. 

















